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PUBLIC 

EXPRESSIONS  OF  GRIEF, 

FOR    THB    DEJTH   OF 

(General  (George  WB^in^im,    4 
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.     I 

AT 

DORCHESTER. 


y 


PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

TOWN  OF  DORCHESTER, 

RELATIVE  TO  THE  22(1  OF  FEBRUARY,    180O. 

The  Citizens  of  Dorchefter,  conformably 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  according  fentiments 
and  feelings  of  their  own  hearts  (having  previ- 
cufly  alTembled  in  legal  town  meeting,  and  ap- 
pointed a  Committee*  to  arrange  the  proceed- 
ings and  ceremonies  of  the  day)  obferved  the 
lid  of  February^  one  thouf and  eight  Jmndred^m  toM- 
mony  of  their  "  grief  for  the  Death  of 

Gen.  GEORGE  WASHINGTON," 

in  the  following  manner  ; 

Sixteen  minute  guns  were  difcharged  by  a 
detachment  of  Capt.  Lyon^s  company  of  Artillery, 
from  an  eminence  near  the  meeting  houfe,  at 
fun  rife.  The  bell  tolled  half  an  hour  from  that 
period.  A  national  flag  was  difplayed  from  the 
gun  houfe  at  half  Jiaff.     The  bell  rang  at  ten 

*  The  Committee  of  Arrangements  were,  Oi^iver  Ever- 
ett, Efq.  Gen.  Stephen  Badlam,  Ebenezer  Wales, 
Efq.  Moses  Everett,  Efq.  Mr.  John  Howe,  Ebenezer 
Clap,  Efq.  Mr.  Samuel  Withington,  Major.  James 
Robinson,  Capt.  Samuel  B.  Lyon,  and  the  Selectmen  of 
the  Town,  Meflrs.  Ebenezer  Tolman,  Enos  Blake,  John 
Baker,  Mather  Withington,  and  Thomas  Moseley, 
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o'clock,  for  affembling  the  inhabitants.  At  eleven 
a  proceiTion  was  formed,  in  the  upper  road,  and 
moved  to  the  meeting  houfe,  under  the  diredion 
of  M2iior  Edward  Robinfon^  2.nd  Capt.  1%o?jias  Tile^ 
y?(j^,"Marfhals,  in  the  order  following  : 

Male  Cliildren  7  years  old  and  upwards. 

.    .  w  »..  Mailers  of  the  t^ubfic  Sgnbols.*  K  ..^     .  ^ 

Four  Military  Companies  in  complete  uniform, 

with  fide  arms  ;  commanded  by  Captains 

Henry  CoXy  Edward  Pierce^  jun.  Pear/on 

.♦  Eaton^  and  Samuel  B,  Lyon, 

Capt.  Davis's  Company  of  Cay^lry^-iJifmpuiited. 

Martial  Mufic, 

Citizens.  Military  OiEcers. 

Deacons  of  the  Church. 

Seledmen  and  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

Clergyman  and  Orator. 

The  bell  tolled  while  the  Proceffion  moved, 
and  cannon  were  difcharged  at  intervals  of  5 
minutes. 

Solemnities  in  the  Meeting  Houfe  were  in- 
troduced  by  an  occafional  Dirge^  compofed  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Harris,  and  performed  by  a  felect 
choir.  A  Prayer^  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harris, 
was  then  made.     An  Eulogt^  on 

General  GEORGE   WASHINGTON, 
by  Oliver  Everett,  Efq.  fucceeded. 
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Appropriate  Mufic,  and  a  Benediaion,  con- 
cluded the  public  fervices.  Cannon  were  dif- 
charged  at  in,tervals  of  i  o  minutes,  ^^urijgg  ,the 
fame.  ^  i    * 

It  is  Tio  more  than  juft,  to  obfcrve,  that  the 
puTjlic  Performances  fully  anfwered  the  raifea 
expedations  of  a  numerous  and  refpeclable  audi- 
ence. The  Mtific  was  gratifying  and  pleafmg. 
The  Prayer  was  appropriate  and  excellent  \  ^nd 
the  Eulogy  ingenious,  elegant,  and  impreflivew 
Th^,  pulpit  li^as  Q9Yered.  with  black;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  both  fexes  wore  appropriate  badges 
of  mourning  :  Sorrow  was  viiible  in  every  coun- 
tenance, and  ftrongly  marked  the  general  pro- 
ceedings and  tranfacthons  of  the  day  ;  but  that 
real  griefs  -with  which  every  heart  muft  have.been 
oppf'ejl^  in  the  rvffolkMwn  of  that  diftrefsful  events 
which  had  impelled  the  obfervance  of  thefe  me- 
lancholy rites  ;  in  the  rejicdion  that,  WASHING- 
TON, Z/?^.?  Friend  of  Mankind^  the  FroteBor  of  Lib- 
erty^  the  Fride^  the  Saviour  of  his  country^  and  the 
admiration  of  the  Worlds  was  no  more^  cannot  be  de- 
fcribed  ;  it  was  felt. 

The  difcharge  of  minute  guns,  and  the  tolling 
of  the  bell,  at  fun  fet,  conclti(ied  the  folemnities 
of  the  day. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Dorchefler,  March  3^/, 
1800.  It  was  voted  unammou/ly,\h2X.  Gen.  Stephen  Badlam, 
Moses  Everett,  Efq.  and  Mr.  John  Pierce,  be  a  Commit- 
tee, to  wait  on  Oliver  Everett,  Efq.  with  the  thanks  of  the 
Town,for  his  excellent  EuLOGY,onGen.  GEORGE  WASH- 
INGTON, pronounced  the  2 2d  o^  Feb.  laft,  and  requeft  a 
Copy  thereof  for  the  prefs.  The  fame  Committee  were  direfl- 
cd  to  wait  on  the  Rev.  Thaddeus  M.  Harris,  and  exprefs  to 
him  the  thanks  of  the  Town,  for  his  excellent  Discourse  de- 
livered the  29th  o( Dece?nher  laft,  on  the  occafion  of  General 
WASHINGTON'S  Death,  and  requeft  a  Copy  for  tlie  Prefs, 

The  Committee  were  further  direded,  provided  they  ob- 
tained Copies  of  the  faid  Performances,  to  caufe  them,  to- 
gether with  President  WASHINGTON'S  Valedictory 
Address  to  the  People  of  the  United  States,  to  be  publifhed^ 
and  bound  in  one  Volume,  and  to  deliver  one  of  the  Books 
to  each  Family  in  the  Town. 

MOSES  EVERETT. 
By.  tlie  dIre(ftion  of  the  Committee  for  publication* 
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IVffO  DIED  ON  THE  l^th  OF  DEC,   1 799* 
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EULOGY. 


FELLOW-CITIZENS  ! 


X  H  E  firft  elFufions  of  grief,  for  the  death 
of  our  beloved  WASHINGTON,  have  been 
poured  forth  without  meafure.  His  venerable 
remains,  with  the  moft  folemn  rites,  and 
amidft  the  loud  lamentations  of  an  agonizing 
multitude  have  been  committed  to  the  tomb. 
Already  has  the  national  legiflature  decreed  and 
performed  for  him  the  higheft,  honorary,  fune- 
ral obfequies,  which  gratitude  and  veneration 
could  fuggeft  ;  and  already  has  their  example 
been  followed  by  vaft  aflemblies  of  citizens, 
through  every  fedion  of  the  Union.  Yet  ftill 
the  patriotic  heart  dwells  on  the  diftrefling  fub- 
jedl.  To-day  its  emotions  are  revived.  At  this 
period  of  the  year,  the  birth  of  America's  Illus- 
trious Saviour  has  been  long  celebrated. 
Pleafure  glowed  in  every  countenance  ;  and  the 
voice  of  exulting  joy  rang  through  the  nation. 
How  affecting  the  change  !  To-day  we  are  in- 
vited, by  the  public  guardians  of  our  country. 
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to  affemble  together.  The  propriety  of  the  call 
is  acknowledged  ;  but  the  tear  ftarts  from  the 
eye  at  the  refle(5lion  ;  it  is  to  deplore  his  death  j 
to  take  a  folemn  review  of  his  unequalled  virtues 
and  thus  to  eftimate  the  magnitude  of  our  lofs. 

RESPECTED  COUNTRTMEN  ! 

Special  circumftances  have  afligned  to  me 
an  important  part  in  this  day's  afFeding  folemni- 
ties.  The  want  of  health  and  of  rhetorical  abili- 
ties would  have  fully  juftified  an  excufe  ;  but  a 
veneration  for  our  Magnanimous  Patron  has  not 
allowed  the  prevailing  influence  of  thefe  reafons. 
Your  candour  is  caUed  to  its  fevereft  exercife. 
Prepare  then,  to  hear  the  words  of  truth,  una- 
dorned with  the  flowers  of  eloquence,  uttered 
with  a  feeble  voice. 

The  anceftors  of  General  WASHINGTON 
were  refpedable.  From  them  he  received  a 
plentiful  fortune,  and  by  private  tutors,  a  good 
education.  Nature  furniftied  him  with  a  ftrong 
energetic  mind,  and  an  heart  of  keen  fenfibility. 
By  conftant  induftry,  his  underftanding  became 
ftored  with  ufeful  knowledge,  and  his  temper 
formed  to  the  moll  perfed  order.  His  judg- 
ment was  remarkably  corred,  yet  furprifmgly 
rapid.  His  integrity  was  unblemiihed,  his  hu- 
manity ever   confpicuous  and  his  benevolence 
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unbounded.  Neither  in  adion,  nor  in  fufFering, 
did  his  courage,  or  his  prudence  ever  fail.  He 
pofTeffed  the  moral  principle  in  its  moft  refined 
ftate  ;  and  undiiTembled  piety  dwelt  in  his  heart. 
From  this  combination  of  fliining  virtues,  re- 
fulted  that  undeviating  courfe  of  right  adions, 
which  early  gained  him  the  refpect  and  confi- 
dence of  his  fellow-citizens.  Even  in  the  period 
of  his  youth,  he  was  entrufted,  by  his  own  State, 
with  an  important  diplomatic  commifiion,  and 
a  refpedable  command  in  the  army  ;  an4 
through  life,  his  country  was  ever  ready  to 
confer  upon  him  its  higheft  honours,  and  to 
place  him  in  its  moft  refponfible  fituations. 

He  never  violated  a  fingle  trufl:.  He  more 
than  anfwered  the  public  expectation  in  every 
one  of  his  numerous  appointments  ;  in  every 
one  he  acquired  frefh  laurels,  and  increafed  the 
general  admiration. 

In  order  to  illuilrate  the  character  of  General 
WASHINGTON,  it  is  neceffary  to  take  a  rapid 
view  of  the  period  in  which  he  flourilhed,  and 
the  interefting  circumftances,  which  called  into 
exercife  his  pre-eminent  abilities. 

The  importance  of  civil  government  has  flood 
confeifed  through  every  age,  yet  fo  often  has 
liberty  and  power  been  abufed,  that  many  of  the 


moft  refined  philofophers  have  been  tempted  to 
relinquiili  the  fubjed,  and  commit  to  chance  the 
general  regulations  of  fociety.     With  indignant 
contempt  at  the  folly  of  mankind,  they  have 
fought  fhelter  under  the  gloomy  fliades  of  def- 
potifm,   or  prepared  their  minds  to  be  fwept 
from  the  earth,  by  the  overwhelming  torrent 
of  public  confufion.      But  for  feveral  centuries, 
many  circumftances  have  been  combining,  with 
a  powerful  energy,  to  afford  a  full  experiment 
of  the  capacity  of  man  for  the  enjoyment  of 
civil  freedom.     Among  thefe  muft  be  noticed, 
the  difcoVery  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  the  ufe 
of  the  mariner's  compafs.     By  the  firft,  know- 
ledge has  been  more  univerfally  difFufed,  than 
in  all  former  ages,  and  by  the  latter,  a  general 
intercourfe  among  mankind  has  been  efFeded* 
Of  all   other  events,   the  difcovery   of  North 
America  is  to  be  confidered  as  the  moft  import- 
ant in  favour  of  civil  freedom.     Here  was  an 
afylum  opened  for  the  friends  of  order  and  pub- 
lic juftice,  of  all  nations.     The  firft  fettlers  were 
enlightened,  virtuous  men.     Difgufted  with  the 
religious  perfecutions  and  political  tyrannies  of 
Europe,  they  here  found  room  for  eftablifliment. 
It  was  within  the  reach  of  every  man  to  acquire 
a  fubftantial  freehold.     The  early  eftablifliment 
of  fchools  and  feminaries  of  learning   difFufed 
ufeful  knowledge  through  every  part  of  the  com- 
munity.   Neceffity  produced  induftry.     Com- 


mon  danger,  union,  mutual  wants,  benevolence, 
and  religion  gave  a  powerful  fand:ion  to  the 
laws.  A  general  equality  of  circumftances  cre- 
ated an  independent  fpirit  ;  and  innumerable 
fiifFerings,  both  courage  and  patience* 

In  this  new  and  fingular  fociety,  a  veneration 
for  the  parent  ftate  was  long  entertained.   Amer- 
icans gloried  in  being  the  defcendants  of  Great 
Britain  ;   they  rejoiced  in  her  profperity  ;  and 
they  fought,  under  her  banners,  with  undaunt- 
ed  courage.     Yet   when   they  faw  an  attempt 
made  to  wreft  from  them  the   fruits  of  their 
hard  earned  poffeflions,  they  ventured  to  com- 
plain, and  their  humble  remonftrances  being  un- 
heard, they  ventured  to  difpute  the  right  of 
their  oppreffors  and  to  throw  themfelves  into  an 
attitude  of  defence.     Britain  remained  unmov- 
ed, flie  fmiled  at  the  feeble  menace,  and  fent  a 
fmall  force  to  compel  fubmiflion.     She  was  ig- 
norant of  the  American  charafler.     She  belie v- 
ed  us  to  be  an  helplefs  race  of  half  favages  ;   at 
beft  but  unconne<5led  hordes  of  ignorant  peafants. 
Experience    difcovered  the   fatal   error.      Th^ 
Britifti  army  was  fuccefsfuUy  pppofed.     But  as 
it  was  certain  that  large  reinforcements  would 
be  fent  to  fupport  it,  the  fpirit  of  our  citizens 
was  fully  tried.     Without  arms  and  military 
ftores  ;   without  Ikill  in  war,  and  without  an 
cftabliihed   government,    what   rational  hopes 
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of  fuccefs  could  be  entertained  ?  Many,  who 
acknowledged  the  juftice  of  the  caufe  (aw  none, 
but  deemed  refiftance  to  be  madneis. 

These  impending  dangers  did  not  deflroy  the 
courage  of  the  American  patriots.  They  pro- 
duced the  magnanimous  refolve  to  be  free,  or  to 
perifh.  An  important  inquiry  was  immediately 
made,  who  fliall  lead  us  to  the  conteft  ?  What 
patriotic  Hero  fliall  condud  us  to  vidory  ?  The 
good  genius  of  America  directed  to  WASHING- 
TON. The  national  council  heard  her  voice 
and  unanimoufly  decreed  her  will.  His  charac- 
ter gave  fpirit  and  confidence  to  the  American 
armies.  His  penetrating  mind  difc^vered  the 
moft  fecret  fources  of  fupply,  and  his  military 
fkill  formed  them  to  order  and  difcipline.  Your 
own  heights,  my  fellow-townfmen,  are  ftill  mon* 
uments  of  his  wonderful  addrefs,  and  of  the 
high  improvements,  which,  in  a  few  months, 
under  his  command,  our  patriotic  foldiers  had 
made.  In  one  night,  fuch  regular  works  were 
begun  and  completed  on  them,  as,  in  the  morn- 
ing,  furprifed  the  enemy  ;  they  appeared  like 
the  effect  of  magic,  and  produced  a  conviction 
of  the  inftant  neceffity  of  quitting  the  harbour 
and  town  of  Bofton.  The  prudence  of  General 
WASHINGTON  was  equal  to  his  wifdom  ;  and 
united  with  an  inflexible  perfeverance,  his  cour- 
age conducted  the  American  armies  to  a  final 
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triumph.  The  event  humbled  our  adverfaries 
and  aftonifhed  the  world.  America  rejoiced  in 
her  independence  and  gratefully  acknowledged 
her  lUuftrious  Chief  to  be  the  author  of  it. 
Nothing  lefs  than  a  combination  of  the  wonder- 
ful talents  which  WASHINGTON  poffeffed, 
could  have  brought  this  revolution  to  an  happy 
iflue.  Without  an  American  army,  WASH- 
INGTON indeed  could  not  have  conquered. 
Without  a  WASHINGTON,  the  American  ar- 
mies would  have  been  defeated, 

A  KNOWLEDGE  cf  humau  nature  and  of  paft 
hiftory  excited  a  fear,  that  when  our  indepen- 
dence was  obtained,  it  would  be  wrefted  from 
us  by  the  military  power  which  procured  it. 
The  conduct  of  our  virtuous  Hero  proved  the  un- 
reafonablenefs  of  the  fufpicion.  With  the  fame 
modefty  with  which  he  affumed,  he  relinquifhed 
his  command,  and  with  vifible  fatisfaclion  re- 
tired to  the  Ihades  of  private  life.  Human  na- 
ture exults  in  this  example  of  difmterefted  pat- 
riotifm,  and  mifanthropy  can  only  object  that 
it  is  a  folitary  one,  given  by  the  firft  of  men,  and 
will  probably  never  be  repeated. 

Not  many  years,  was  the  American  Hero  al- 
lowed to  enjoy  that  dignified  leifure,  which  he 
earneftly  defired  and  richly  merited.  That  form 
of  government  which  was  adopted  in  the  midft 
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of  danger,  and  under  the  full  influence  of  polit- 
ical enthufiafm,  was  found  incapable  of  preferv- 
ing  order,  in  a  time  of  external  peace  and  fecu- 
rity.  A  convention  was  called  to  corred  its  er- 
rors and  fupply  its  defers.  At  the  head  of  this 
refpedable  body  of  ftatefmen  was  found  the  for- 
mer Saviour  of  our  country.  His  name  gave 
dignity  to  the  aflembly,  and  his  fignature  confi- 
dence in  the  fyftem.  It  was  candidly  examined 
and  deliberately  adopted. 

When  this  government  was  at  firft  eftabliihed, 
the  voice  of  fufpicion  was  again  heard.  R  pro- 
vides for  a  ftrong  executive,  and  important 
powers  muft  be  entrufted  with  one  man. 
Where  fliall  the  man  be  found,  who  will  not 
abufe  them  ?  America  fmiled  at  the  ignorant 
fuggeftion.  Every  eye  was  fixed  upon  WASH- 
INGTON, every  fuffrage  was  given  to  him. 
With  his  own  diffidence  and  dignity,  he  accept- 
cd  and  executed  the  high,  refponfible  office. 
The  declining  order  and  refpeclability  of  the 
United  States  revived,  and  with  them  unexam- 
pled profperity. 

It  was  peculiarly  happy  for  America,  that 
when  the  late  commotions  in  Europe  took  place, 
WASHINGTON  was  our  Firft  Magiftrate.  His 
wifdom,  firmnefs,  and  impartiality  faved  us  from 
the  moft  imminent  dangers, preferved  the  national 
dignity,  and  fecured  our  neutral  fituation. 
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Thus  perfeftly  did  the  great  WASfflNGTON 
meritjby  his  adminiftration5the  confidence  which 
was  repofed  in  him.  That  he  governed  not  for 
himfelf,  but  for  his  country,  is  evident  from 
hence  ;  that  when  he  believed  the  conftitution 
was  well  eftablifhed,  and  no  immediate  danger 
impending,  with  unafFecled  humility,  he  declin- 
ed a  longer  continuance  in  office.  Nor  did  he 
adopt  this  refolution  till  his  difcerning  mind 
refted  in  the  belief,  that  his  eminent  copatriot 
and  counfellor  would  be  his  fucceflbr.  The  fuf- 
frages  of  the  people  did  not  difappoint  him  ; 
they  fell  on  the  man  of  his  confidence,  the  man 
of  his  wifh. 

His  ^farewell  addrefs  has  been  more  univer- 
fally  read  and  admired  than  any  other  political 
compofition.  Citizens  have  you  perufed  it  ? 
If  you  have  not,  fuiFer  not  the  difgrace.  Pur- 
chafe  it  as  an  invaluable  reli6t,  ftudy  it  with  at- 
tention, teach  it  to  your  children,  rehearfe  it  to 
your  friends. 

Once  more  was  the  venerable  patriot  called 
by  his  country,  to  quit  his  beloved  retirement, 
and  commit  his  invaluable  life  to  the  chance  of 
war.  Honour,  and  even  patriotifm  would  have 
juftified  his  excufe.  WASHINGTON  lived 
not  for  himfelf.     The  love  of  his  country  over- 
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powered  every  other  motive,  and  he  magnani- 
moufly  accepted  the  perilous  charge. 

Heaven  permitted  not  this  faithfiil  fervant 
longer  to  labour,  even  for  his  own  country. 
The  irrefiftible  decree  was  fent  forth  to  call  him 
to  reR-,  With  the  fame  undaunted  courage, 
with  which  he  had  ever  met  his  temporal  foes, 
did  he  meet  the  king  of  terrors.  The  circle  of 
his  glory  was  complete.  His  mighty  energies 
have  ceafed.  The  prefent  generation  delights 
to  appreciate  his  virtues.  Future  ages  ihall  read 
and  admire  his  aftonifliing  hiftory. 

What  then  remains  for  us,  but  to  contem- 
plate his  wonderful  character  ;  imprefs  on  our 
minds  his  difinterefted  counfels,  and  with  all  our 
abilities,  confirm  and  eftablifh  that  fyftem  of 
freedom,  which  we  fo  greatly  owe  to  his 
exertions. 

If  the  eye  of  our  departed  Patron  can  pene- 
trate the  veil  which  feparates  him,  it  is  now  fix- 
ed on  us  !  If  unimbodied  fpirits  can  contemplate, 
his  attention  is  now  turned  to  his  dear  country  ! 
and  if  he  is  not  fuperior  to  pain,  its  deftrudion 
muft  produce  it  !  Solemn  thought  ;  it  muft 
banifh  every  felfifh  principle  ;  it  muft  produce 
the  higheft  degree  of  patriotic  ardour. 
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As  our  fituation,  for  the  enjoyment  of  civil 
freedom,  is  certainly  the  moft  highly  favourable, 
fo  is  it  the  moft  highly  refponfible.  If  we  can 
give  ftability  to  our  conftitution,  or  even  allow 
its  principles  a  fair  experiment,  it  muft  command 
refpecl,  and  diftant  nations  will  imitate  our  ex- 
ample. But  if  we  fuffer  it  to  degenerate  into 
anarchy  or  tyranny,  the  eye  of  fcorn,  the  finger 
of  contempt  will  be  directed  to  us.  Nor  will  the 
difgrace  be  momentary,  the  pages  of  hiftory,  to 
the  lateft  period  of  time,  will  load  our  memories 
with  the  keeneft  execrations. 

Every  free  government  is  liable  to  be  agi- 
tated by  fadions  ;  ours  never  has  been,  and 
probably  never  will  be,  wholly  exempted  from 
them.  We  are  warned  of  the  fecret  approach  of 
tyranny.  Who  are  the  fentinels  to  announce 
the  danger  ?  The  citizens,  in  general,  perceive  it 
not ;  their  perfons  and  their  property  are  fecure, 
and  the  wealth  and  profperity  of  the  country 
are  every  day  increafed.  The  ableft  ftatefmen 
in  this  and  other  countries,  admire  our  confti- 
tution, and  applaud  the  wifdom  and  equity  of 
our  laws.  Will  it  not  then  be  prudent  to  in- 
quire, whether  the  authors  of  thefe  fufpicions 
are  not  interefted  men,  whofe  object  is,  not  to 
fave  their  country,  but  to  raife  themfelves  on  its 
ruin.  Efpecialiy,  v/hen  foreigners  appear  fo 
anxious  to  warn  us  of  our  danger,  and  teach  us 
the  true  principles  of  liberty.  Before  wc  liften 
c 
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to  their  counfels,  fliould  we  not  be  fatisfied, 
that  they  are  not  infidious  fpies,  commiflioned 
to  weaken  and  divide  us,  that  we  may  become 
an  eafy  conqueft. 

Every  thing  which  is  excellent  has  its  coun- 
terfeit, fo  has  liberty.  The  name  has  been  prof- 
tituted  to  the  moft  infamous  purpofes.  It  has 
been  ufed  to  flatter  men  out  of  their  deareft 
rights,  and  to  bring  whole  nations  under  the 
yoke  of  military  defpotifm.  Let  the  tears  of 
Venice  and  Switzerland  prove  the  truth  of  this 
obfervation  ;  and  let  the  fufFerings  of  Holland 
caution  America  againft  inviting  any  foreign 
nation  to  manage  their  political  aflfairs. 

Thus  inftruded  by  aclual  obfervation,  thus 
warned  by  the  fate  of  other  nations,  fhall  we  be 
corrupted  by  political  inftruclors,  in  every  view 
fufpicious  ?  Shall  we  denounce  the  public  min- 
ifters  of  our  own  choice,  before  their  crimes  are 
proved  ?  To  authorize  this  meafure,  we  fliall  in 
vain  look  for  a  precedent,  except  in  the  records 
of  a  community,  whofe  political  and  moral 
maxims  (thank  God)  are  not  yet  current  in 
this  country. 

Will  our  enlightened  citizens  combine  to 
overthrow  that  conftitution,  without  full  exper- 
iment, which  their  own  hands  have  fo  lately 
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cftabliflied  ?  Such  abfurdity  is  only  paralleled  by 
the  adion  of  filicide,  in  health,  in  order  to  avoid 
natural  death. 

Will  the  real  American  patriots  flirinls  from 
the  talk  of  defending  the  laws  and  liberties  of 
their  country,  becaufe  treacherous  citizens,  or 
defigning  foreigners  attempt  to  deftroy  them  ? 
The  immortal  WASHINGTON  did  not  .thus 
quit  the  poft  of  danger,  and  yield  to  his  enemies 
the  objed  of  their  wiflies. 

Disgusted  with  the  enormous  crimes,  which 
anarchy  produced,  fome  have  fought  and  ob- 
tained a  temporary  reft,  under  the  ftiadow  of 
tyranny  ;  but  even  this  difgraceful  refuge  is  not 
left  to  us.  If  a  free  republican  fyftem  cannot  be 
fupported  in  this  country,  certainly  the  very  pro- 
pofal  of  an  arbitrary  one  is  abfurd  ;  it  is  apply- 
ing cauftic  to  the  wound  already  excoriated  be- 
yond meafure. 

In  many  parts  of  Europe,  tyranny  has  once 
flouriftied  ;  but  in  moft,  its  period  is  paft  ;  in 
all  its  decay  is  vifible.  It  is  a  gourd,  which  the 
fun  of  fcience  has  withered  to  its  root.  In 
North  America,  the  plant  could  never  be  pro- 
duced ;  the  breath  of  public  opinion  poifons  it, 
in  a  moment.  The  genius,  habits,  education, 
and  interefts  of  the  North  Americans  lead  to  a 
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republican  government.  And  if  the  attempt 
fliould  be  made,  it  would  be  found  as  difficult  to 
preferve  order  in  this  fociety,  by  tyrannical  infti- 
tutions,  as  it  has  been  in  France,  to  govern  that 
nation,  by  republican  principles  and  laws.  The 
ftatefmen  of  that  country  appear  to  have  given 
up  the  attempt ;  and  while  they  continue  to 
flatter  the  people  with  the  conftant  reiteration 
of  the  words  liberty  and  eqimlify^  force  them  to 
obedience  with  the  fame  whips  and  fcorpions, 
which  were  ufed  by  their  ancient  oppreffors. 
The  example  of  their  wretchednefs  fhould  teach 
every  nation  to  mould  its  government  to  the 
ftate  of  fociety,  and  to  avoid  thofe  forms  which 
are  hoftile  to  it. 

The  moft  important  requifites  for  a  free  gov- 
ernment are  general  union  of  political  fentiments 
and  real  patriotifm.  Deprived  of  thefe  effential 
fupports,  the  American  conilitution  muft  imme- 
diately fall.  Our  national  government  embra- 
ces a  number  of  free  ftates.  Thefe  are  ingeni- 
ouily  reprefented  on  the  public  banner,  by  the 
charader  of  ftars.  And  fuch  is  the  real  connec- 
tion of  the  fyftem,  that  if  one  of  thefe  ftars 
fhould  wander  from  its  fixed  ftation,  it  would 
be  cruflied  to  atoms,  by  falling  on  the  central 
body  ;  or,  by  diverging  beyond  the  fphere  of 
its  influence,  be  loft  in  chaos.     The  mighty  con- 
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cuflion,  or  the  unnatural  flight  would  unbalr- 
ance,  and  thus  imminently  endanger  the  whole. 

At  a  time,  when  the  general  peace  of  the 
world  is  difturbed,  when  fecial  principles,  held 
facred  from  its  foundation,  are  exploded  ;  when- 
new  maxims  of  juftice,  m.orality  and  religion 
are  eagerly  embraced  ;  and  when  the  great  na- 
tions of  Europe  are  ruftiing  upon  each  other  with 
inveterate  fury,  the  American  patriot  muft  nat- 
urally'tremble  for  the  fafety  of  his  own  coun- 
try. The  principle  of  fclf  prefer  vat  ion  muft 
teach  us  to  quit  political  fpeculations,  to  rally 
round  our  exifting  government,  and  check  the 
progrefs  of  a  revolutionary  fpirit. 

By  far  the  greateft  portion  of  our  citizens,  it 
is  believed,  are  friends  to  order  and  our  excellent 
conftitution.  But  vaft  numbers  of  thefe,  con- 
tent themfelves  with  the  enjoyment  of  liberty, 
and  regard  with  an  eye  of  indifference,  the  dii- 
'  putes  of  profefled  politicians.  But  fhould  thefc 
rife  to  a  crifis  more  imminently  dangerous,  they 
will  quit  their  eafe,  and  will  caufe  their  voice  to 
be  heard.  Should  no  other  means  be  found  to 
recal  the  nation  to  reafon,  they  will  arife  ;  they 
will  take  their  beloved  offspring  by  the  hand,  and 
march  towards  the  tomb  of  WASHINGTON. 
Their   numbers   will   multiply  at   every  ftage. 
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Around  the  venerable  repofitory  of  his  aflies, 
they  will  extend  a  circle,  large  as  the  eye  can 
ken.  On  their  bended  knees,  with  their  eyes 
znd  their  hands  raifed  towards  Heaven,  they 
will  fwear.  Yes,  by  the  God  of  Hofts  they  will 
fwear,  to  preferve  from  ruin  their  beloved 
country  ;  and  to  perpetuate  thofe  national  blef- 
fings  which  it  enjoyed,  under  the  patronage  of 
Its  departed  Saviour*  The  efFed  fhall  be  won- 
derful. Patriotifm  fliall  revive  ;  like  the  eledri- 
cal  flame,  it  fliall  rapidly  extend  throughout  the 
Union.  Fadion  fliall  vanifli.  Order  flaall  re- 
turn.     Righteoufnefs  fliall  reign. 


THE  END. 
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DISCOURSE. 


Cautiously  as  I  have  avoided  the  de- 
lineation of  chara(5ler  or  the  difcuflion  of  public 
affairs  in  the  defk,  I  now  feel  the  propriety  of  in- 
troducing them.  Yet  let  it  not  be  thought  that 
I  miftake  the  office  of  the  chriflian  teacher,  or 
mifapply  the  appropriate  ferviceof  this  facred  day. 
I  do  not  interrupt  the  folemnities  of  the  fand:u- 
ary  to  compliment  human  greatnefs  or  flatter 
human  vanity.  I  come  not  to  blend  the  fpirit  of 
the  world  with  the  ceremonies  of  religion.  But 
I  come  to  humble  the  pride  and  abafe  the  afpiring 
thoughts  of  man,  by  Ihewing  that  the  higheft 
elevation  of  rank,  or  dignity  of  flation,  gives  no 
fecurity,  no  prerogative,  againft  the  common 
fate.  I  come  to  remind  you  that  the  great  as 
well  as  the  f?nall  are  alike  mortal,  and  that, 
though  potentates  and  rulers  are  filled  Gods, 
they  muft  die  like  men.  I  come  to  ftiew  you  the 
enfigns  of  the  mighty  defpoiled  by  death  and 
made  trophies  of  the  grave  :  and  to  read  you  a 
falutary  lefTon  on  the  inflability  of  all  earthly 
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expectations  and  glory.  I  come  to  tell  you 
that  the  afferter  of  our  country's  caufes,  the 
purchafer  of  its  liberties,  and  the  guardian  of 
its  Independence  is  no  more  : — that  Washing- 
ton is  dead  ! — The  folemn  tidings  are  echoed  in 
groans  throughout  our  continent.  The  intelli- 
gence ftrikes  an  awe  which  will  be  felt  through- 
out the  world.  Well  may  we  exclaim  in  thofe 
words  inferted  in  the 

2d.  SAMUEL,    I.    19. 

^^  HOW    ARE    THE    MIGHTY    FALLEN^    AND    THE 
WEAPONS     OF     WAR    PERISHED  /" 

Again  are  we  affured  that  the  mightiell 
cannot  refift  the  power  of  death.  He  who 
braved  the  deftroyer  in  the  field  of  battle,  when 
"  thoufands  fell  at  his  fide,  and  ten  thoufand  at 
his  right  hand  ;"  the  intrepid  hero,  the  invinci- 
ble warrior,  mull  at  length  fall  before  the  con- 
queror of  conquerors,  before  whom  "  flight  fhall 
fail  the  fwift,  the  ftrong  fhall  not  flrengthen  his 
force,  neither  fhall  the  mighty  prevail ;"  for  no 
courage  can  withfland  that  contefl,  and  "  there 
is  no  difcharge  in  that  war."  Elfe  Washington, 
«  the  valiant,  the  mighty  man,  the  man  of  war," 
had  yet  lived  fecure  in  his  valor,  invincible  in  his 
might.  But  the  "  lafl  enemy"  hath  obtained  a 
vidory  over  him,  and  completed  a  triumph 
which  proflrates  a  nation's  glory. 
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At  this  moment,  when  every  American  dwells 
upon  the  character  of  the  illustrious  de- 
ceased, with  admiration  of  his  virtues,  with 
gratitude  for  his  fervices,  with  lamentations  at 
his  death  ;  it  will  naturally  be  fuppofed  that 
"  the  priefts,  the  minifters  of  the  Lord,  will 
mourn  alfo  at  the  altar,'*  and  "  ligh  with  bitter- 
nefs  becaufe  of  the  tidings"  that  "  the  mighty 
man  is  fallen  by  whom  the  Lord  gave  deliver- 
ance to  our  nation  :"  and  you^  my  hearers,  will 
expect  me  to  give  utterance  to  your  feelings  and 
my  own  on  this  folemn  occalion.  Come,  then, 
let  us  difcourfe  of  Washington.  The  fubjed 
cannot  fail  of  being  interefting  and  edifying. 

To  the  biographer  and  the  hiftorian  belong 
the  narrative  of  his  life,  and  the  detail  of  his 
military  and  political  fervices.  The  very  annals 
of  our  federated  republic  are  but  records  of  his 
deeds,  its  national  importance  and  profperity  a 
monument  to  his  glory.  Yet  it  cannot  be  amifs, 
my  hearers,  to  remind  you  of  a  few  particulars 
w^hich  will  fliew  how  many  are  our  obligations 
for  his  fervices,  and  how  much  reafon  we  liave 
to  revere  his  memory. 

He  feemed  to  be  raifed  up  by  Heaven  and 
fpecially  qualified  for  the  confpicuous  part  he 
was  to  ad  on  the  theatre  of  life.  Favored 
with  a  firm  and  robuft  conllitution  of  body,  a 
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bold  and  enterprifing  fpirit,  and  a  dear  and 
comprehenfive  mind,  he  was  alike  calculated  to 
endure  the  hardihips  and  lead  the  forces  of  the 
field  ;  and  to  dired  the  counfels  and  execute  the 
decifions  of  the  cabinet. 

His  early  youth  was  honored  with  military 
rank,  and  employ^  in  a  civil  embaffy  :*  and 
exhibited  fpecimeiis  of  valor,  prudence,  wifdom, 
and  fidelity,  ftrongly  indicative  of  future  great- 
nefs  jt  fo  that  a  pious  and  eminent  divine  of 
thofe  days,|  fpeaking  of  his  gallant  fervices, 
fays,  *'  I  may  point  out  to  the  public  that  heroic 
youth.  Colonel  Washington,  whom  I  cannot 
but  hope  Providence  has  hitherto  preferved  in 
fo  fignal  a  manner  for  fome  important  fervice  to 
his  country.'* 

We  will  pafs  on  to  the  time  when  thefe  pro- 
phetic words  were  to  receive  their  accomplilh^ 

*  In  the  year  i']^$,  at  the  age  of  21,  and  already  a  major 
and  adjutant  general  in  the  Provincial  fervice,  he  was  deputed 
by  the  governor  of  Virginia  to  hold  a  treaty  with  various  na- 
tions of  the  Weftern  Indians  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  he  was 
honoured  with  a  miffion  to  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
French  on  the  Ohio,  remonftrating  againft  the  inroads  they 
were  making  on  the  territory  of  Virginia,  in  violation  of  fub- 
filling  treaties  between  England  and  France. 

f  "  The  gravity  and  prudence  of  his  youth 
The  world  then  noted  ;   and  his  name  was  great 
In  mouths  of  wifeft  cenfure." 

%  Rev.  Mr.  Davies,  then  of  Virginia,  afterwards  Prefident 
of  Princeton  College. 
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ment,  and  the  "  important  fervice"  which  they 
predided  was  to  be  performed. 

At  the  commencement  of  our  late  revolution, 
the  provincial  congrefs,  apprized  of  his  abilities, 
bravery  and  worth,  "  unanimoufly  eleded  and 
appointed  him  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
forces  raifed  or  to  be  raifed  for  the  defence  of 
the  Colonies."  With  unaffeded  diffidence  he 
accepted  the  "  extenfive  and  important  truft,** 
declining  in  the  mofl  noble  and  difintereiied 
manner,  all  pecuniary  recompence  ;  and  entered 
upon  its  "  momentous  duties"  with  a  refolution 
to  exert  every  power  he  poffeffed  in  the  fervice 
of  his  injured  country,  and  for  the  fupport  of  its 
dorious  caufe  :  and  he  did  exert  them  with  the 
utmoft  vigor  and  the  happieft  effect. 


Recollect,  my  friends,  for  one  moment, 
the  perplexing  cares  with  which  he  was  befet, 
and  the  inexpreffibly  trying  difficulties  he  had 
to  encounter.  Behold  him  leading  to  the  field  a 
multitude  of  hardy  peafants,  haftily  affembled, 
deficient  in  military  experience  and  Ikill,  mifera- 
bly  equipped,  and  almofi:  entirely  defi:itute  of 
warlike  ftores,  to  contend  with  the  braveft  gene- 
rals, and  befl:  difciplined  troops*  of  the  mightieft 
empire  on  the  globe  !  Behold  him  marfhalling 
and  exercifing  his  foldiers  ;  forming  them  to 

*  Hence  they  were  called  Regulars  through  the  whole  war. 
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habits  of  fubordination  ;   inuring  them  to  fa- 
tigue  ;    reconciling  them  to  hardfhips  ;    accuf- 
toming  them  to  fuftain  with  patience  the  long 
and  tedious  marches,  the  decampments,  the  re- 
treats, the  fickneffes,  and  the  dangers  of  a  doubt- 
ful and  protracted  war  ;   filencing  their  -  mur- 
murs and  quelling  their  difcontents  when  they 
were  deftitute  of  money  and  unfupplied  with 
provifions  ;    training  them  by  the  practice  of 
military  evolutions  to  baffle  the  deiigns  or  de- 
feat the  attacks  of  a  powerful  enemy  ;    at  times 
artfully  magnifying  their  ftrength,or  dexteroufly 
concealing  their  weaknefs  ;    mitigating  the  ca- 
lamities of  war  and  preventing  the  needlefs  efFu- 
lion  of  human  blood  ;   wafting,  by  prudent  de- 
lays, the  forces  of  his  adverfaries,   and  tiring 
them  out  by  avoiding  a  deciiive  action  ;  and 
finally  triumphing  over   every  obftacle   which 
feemed  infurmountably  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of 
his  arms  and  the  freedom  of  his  country  1  And 
then  fay,  was  he  not  juft  fuch  a  charader  as  our 
exigencies  required,  and  did  he  not  purfue  juft 
fuch  a  line  of  conduct  as  was  beft  adapted  to  his 
own  critical  fituation  ?   Had  his  management 
been  lefs  conciliatory,  our  own  divifions,  oppo- 
fite  interefts  and  views,  muft  have  proved  our 
deftrudion.     Had  he  been  lefs  prudent,   "  our 
enemies  had  fwallowed  us  up  quickly."     Had  he 
been  lefs  economical,  our  fcanty  refources  would 
have  funk  our  affairs  irretrievably  low.     Or  had 
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he  been  capable  of  the  mercenary  conduct  and 
vile  defedion  of  an  Arnold,  and  abandoned  his 
poft,  our  armies  had  been  immediately  deftroyed 
and  our  caufe  entirely  ruined.  But  Washing- 
ton not  only  poffefled  the  prudence,  the  wifdom, 
the  perfeverance,  and  the  valor  which  the  great 
occafion  demanded  ;  but  the  integrity  and  de- 
votednefs  to  the  caufe  which  confirmed  the  ju- 
dicioufnefs  of  his  appointment  to  the  command 
of  our  armies,  and  alTured  all  that  the  confidence 
was  well  placed  which  intruded  him  with  the 
interefts  and  the  hopes  of  America. 

The  glorious  termination  of  the  arduous  con- 
teft  which  clofed  his  military  career  with  fuccefs,^ 
and  crowned  his  country  with  liberty,  indepen- 
dence, and  peace,  gave  to  his  fame  a  lufi:re  fupe- 
rior  to  that  of  the  moft  Ihining  charaders  in  an- 
tient  or  modern  times. 

Former  heroes  were  ftimulated  to  deeds  of 
civil  enterprife  or  exploits  of  martial  achievement 
by  ambitious  defigns  of  perfonal  aggrandizement 
or  the  lawlefs  luft  of  power  ;  but  he  accepted 
command  with  reludance  ;  exercifed  it  with 
moderation  ;  voluntarily  refigned  it,  when  he 
had  accompliflied  the  purpofes  for  which  it  had 
been  given,  with  the  fame  humility  with  which 
he  received  it  ;  and  with  cheerful  fatisfadlion 
quitted  the  fplendid  honors  of  exalted  rank  and 
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public  office,  for  the  lowly  fhade  of  retirement 
and  the  unambitious  ftation  of  a  private  citizen. 
Former  heroes  fought  to  extend  their  territo-. 
ries  and  accumulate  property,  and  returned 
laden  with  the  fpoils  of  foes  they  had  vanquiflied 
and  cities  they  had  facked  :  but  he  fought  only 
to  benefit  his  country,  endured  the  fatigues  and 
perils  of  war,  and  refufed  all  pecuniary  remun- 
eration but  what  was  barely  adequate  to  defray 
his  neceffary  expenfes  ;  deeming  his  felf  fuf- 
liciently  rewarded  in  having  ferved  his  country 
and  deferved  well  of  it.*  How  matchlefs  this, 
condud  !  How  unrivalled  does  Washington 
appear. 

Instead  of  employing  an  army  now  entirely 
devoted  to  him,  and  diffatisfied  with  being  dif- 
banded  without  receiving  their  ftipulated  wages,, 
for  the  purpofe  of  making  his  felf  fupreme  or 

*  "  Ambition  never  was  his  leading  aim, 
But  patriotifm  infpir'd  his  great  emprife  : 
He  fought  by  noble  aifdons  in  her  lervice, 
To  merit  well  of  his  beloved  country, 
Nor  higher  did  his  thoughts  affed  to  rife.** 

A  British  poet  has  thus  celebrated  our  hero  : 

"The  honeft  mufe  to  virtue  true 

Nov/  gives  the  applaufe  to  merit  due  ; 

With  Washington  adorns  her  ftrain, 

His  iixt  contempt  of  fordid  gain. 

His  fixt  contempt  of  fordid  art. 

And  all  the  virtues  of  his  heart. 
By  wealth  untempted  or  ambition's  luft, 
Confluent  with  himfelf,  and  to  his  country  juft.'-'- 


redreffing  their  grievances,  he  took  an  afFe^lion- 

ate  leave  of  the  troops,  requefted  them  to  rely  on 

the  juftice  of  their  much  indebted  country  for 

the  reward  of  their  faithful  fervices,  and  moft 

earneftly  recommended  to  them   "  v/ith  ftrong 

attachment  to   the  Union  to  carry  with  them 

into  civil  fociety  the  moft  conciliating  difpoll- 

tions,  and  prove  not  lefs  virtuous  and  ufeful  as 

citizens,   than  they  had  been  perfevering  and 

victorious  as   foldiers."      They  complied  ;    for 

their  beloved  General  gave  the  advicej ''^nd  fet 

the  example.     Converting  the    inftruments    of 

Xi^ar  into  the  implements  of  hufbandry,  he  retired 

to  enjoy  with  his  happy  countrymen  the  h«rd- 

earned  bleffings  of  liberty  and  peace.  \ 

It  would  be  pleaiing  to  follow  him  to  hS  en- 
deared home,  to  fhare  his  hofpitality  and  partake 
his  fricndfhip,  and  learn  from  him  a  dignified 
and  exemplary  difcharge  of  the  relative  and  fo- 
cial  duties.  But  he  is  called  to  engage  in  new 
fcenes  and  to  perform  new  fervices.  He  had 
been  inftrumental  in  rearing  the  "  ftupendous 
fabric  of  freedom  and  empire  :  but,  though 
built  on  a  firm  bafis  and  with  folid  materials, 
though  well  finiihed  without^  there  were  needed 
fome  connecting  braces  zvithin,  and  material  re- 
pairs were  found  expedient  through  the  w^hole 
interior  w^hich  had  been  conflrucled  only  as  a 
temporary  accommodation.     The  mafter  builder 
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of  the  whole  was  defired,  with  others,  to  fuggeft 
the  neceffary  alterations  and  improvements. 
The  refult  was  a  new  modeling  of  the  inner  ap- 
partments  and  the  addition  of  more  pillars  to 
fupport  and  ftrengthen  the  edifice. 

The  new  confederation  having  been  propofed 
and  adopted,  Washington  was  unanimoufly 
called  upon  to  adminifter  the  government  j  for 
we  had  "  no  man  like  minded  who  naturally 
cared  for  our  ftate,'*  who  fo  "  loved  our  nation," 
and  whom  the  people  fo  much  confided  in  and 
"  delighted  to  honor."  With  his  characler- 
ifi:ic  felf  diffidence  and  difintereftednefs  he  ac- 
cepted the  truft,  and  governed  us  in  peace  with 
a  wifdovi  excelling  the  bravery  with  which  he  had 
defended  us  in  war.  To  his  "  moderation,  per- 
feverance  and  firmnefs,"  his  judicious  adminif- 
tration,  comprehenfive  forefight,  and  watchful 
care,  do  we  owe  our  neutral  pofition,  our  ex- 
emption from  the  difi:rading  politics  and  de- 
"ftrudive  wars  of  the  European  nations,  and  our 
continued  profperity  and  peace. 

Having  been  twice  elected  President  of 
THE  United  States,  and  for  eight  years  faith- 
fully and  honorably  difcharged  the  arduous 
duties  of  that  exalted  flation,  he  decHned  all 
farther  fuffrages,  choofing  rather  to  lay  afide  the 
robes  of  power  and  be  difengaged  from  the  cares 
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of  ftate.     Yet,  on  quitting  the  theatre  of  public 
life,  on  which  he  had  acled  fo  confpicuous  and 
leading  a  part,  he  was  folicitous  to  improve  his 
influence  to  the  beft  purpofes  ;    and,  therefore, 
bequeathed  to  his  countrymen  his  affeclionate 
counfel,  the  refult  of  long  experience  and  judi- 
cious obfervation,  fraught  with  the  moft  zealous 
foUcitude  for  their  welfare  and  the  moft  ardent 
wifhes  for  their  profperity.*     He  then  returned 
to  "  that  retirement  from  which  he   had  been 
relu6lantly  drawn,"   and  which,  he  faid,   "  de- 
clining years  induced  him  to  feek,  and  which 
repofe  to  a  mind  long  employed  in  public  con- 
cerns rendered  as  neceflary  as  it  was  welcome." 
But  neither  age  nor  folitude  could  damp  his 
patriotifm.     He  could  not  become  indifferent  to 
his  country's  welfare,  nor  infenfible  to  its  dan- 

*  The  following  extrinfl  from  the  BritlJIo  AnalHlcal  Revk^^ 
for  January  1797,  is  worth  repeating  in  America.     Narrat- 
ing the  events  of  the  preceding   year,  the  writer  remarks — 
*'  This  year  [1796]  General  Washington,  the  greateft  of 
contemporary  men,  refigned  the  Prefidency  of  the  American 
States.     Having  refcued  his  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Enghlh    government  ;    and  reftored    it,    by   a  commercial 
treaty,  to  an  amicable  connexion  with  the  Englifh  nation  ; 
he  voluntarily  retired  from  power,  after  giving  the  moft  pro- 
found inftrudion  and  advice  refpeding  union,  virtue,  liberty 
and  happinefs,  between  all  of  which  there  is  a  clofe  con- 
nexion, with  the  moft  ardent  prayers  for  the  profperity  and 
peace  of  America.     There  is  nothing  in  profane  hiftory  to 
which  this  fublime  addrefs  to  the  ftates  can  be  compared.     In 
our  Sacred  Scriptures  we  find  a  parallel  in  that  recapitulation 
of  the  divine  inftrU(5lions  and  commands,  which  the  legiftator 
of  the  Jews  made  in  the  hearing  of  Ifrael,  when  they  were 
about  to  pafs  the  Jordan.'* 
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gers.  "  When  every  thing  we  hold  dear  and 
facred  was  threatened,"  and  it  was  neceffary  to 
aflume  the  pofture  of  defence,  he  magnanimoully 
confented  once  more  to  take  the  Command  of 
our  Armies,  and  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his 
ftrength  and  life  in  fupporting  and  preferving  the 
dignity  and  independence  of  the  United  States. 

But  the  laft  acl  of  his  great  eventful  drama 
was  now  clofing.  "  It  correfponded  with  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  life."  Though  fudden  and 
painful  the  cataftrophe,  he  fupported  it  with 
magnanimity  and  calmnefs  ;  and  with  graceful 
dignity  made  his  exit. 

Once  more  he  retires  from  the  cares  and  en- 
gagements which  had  worn  out  his  life  ;  not,  as 
before,  to  the  Ihades  of  Vernon,  but  to  the  mount 
ofGoT> :  not  to  a  fhort,  interrupted,  and  imper- 
fect repofe  ;  but  to  enjoy  the  eternal,  undiflurbed 
and  perfect  refrefliment  and  blifs  of  Heaven. 
"  He  refts  from  his  labors,  and  his  works  fol- 
low him"  to  receive  the  recompence  of  unfad- 
ing glory. 

Surely,  my  hearers,  he  is  to  be  confidered 
as  one  of  the  moll  precious  gifts  of  Providence 
to  our  favored  country.  Let  us  blefs  God  for 
all  the  good  which  he  made  him  inflrumental  in 
procuring  for  us  ;    and  that  his  life  and  ufeful- 
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nefs  were  fo  long  continued  ;  that  he  was  fpaTed 
to  us  till  he  had  accomplilhed  the  moft  import- 
ant fervices  we  could  ailign  him  ;  and  that  he 
lived  to  fee  the  nation,  whofe  battles  he  had 
fought,  and  whofe  armies  he  had  conducted  tri- 
umphantly from  the  field  ;  the  nation,  w^hofe 
liberties  and  independence  he  had  affifted  in  ob- 
taining, and  in  whofe  government  he  had  pre- 
lided,  enjoying  in  the  higheft  degree  the  happy 
effeds  of  his  vidories  and  counfels.  May  we 
never  forfeit  the  independence,  nor  raflily  hazard 
the  profperity  he  helped  us  to  acquire,  and  fo 
well  taught  us  how  to  enjoy  and  improve. 
May  the  general  grief  at  his  deceafe  be  converted 
into  a  general  and  growing  attachment  to  thofe 
noble  principles  and  exalted  virtues  which  he 
honored  and  difplayed.  While  we  admire,  let 
ys  imitate  his  difmtereftednefs,  moderation, 
equanimity,  temperance,  hofpitality,  and  char- 
ity :  and  may  this  moral  worth  be  confecrated 
as  it  was  in  him,  by  a  fpirit  of  fmcere,  uniform 
and  fervent  piety  towards  God,  and  a  difpofi- 
tion  of  warm  and  extcniive  benevolence  to  men. 

liov/  great  the  lofs  of  fo  m^uch  excellence  ! 
"  How  is  the  mighty  man  fallen  by  whom  the 
Lord  gave  us  deliverance  !"  "  How  are  the 
weapons  of  war  pcriflied"  in  which  we  trufled 
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for  defence  !  "  Our  breach  is  wide  as  the  fea  ; 
who  can  heal  it  ?'*  Thoufands  of  men  die,  and 
are  replaced  :  but  the  death  of  fuch  a  man  as 
Washington  leaves  a  void  in  the  world  which 
ages  will  not  fill  up. 


THE  ADDRESS  OF 

THE  LAtE 

GEORGE   WASHINGTON, 

jvH£N  PRESIDENT,  to  the 
PEOPLE    OF   THE    UNITED   STATES, 

ON    DECLINING    BEING    CONSIDERED 
A    CANDIDATE    FOR    THEIR    FUTURE    SUFFRAGES. 


FRIENDS    AND    FELLOW-CITI2EN15, 

The  period  for  a  new  election  of  a  Citizen  to 
adminifter  the  executive  government   of    the 
United  States,   being  not  far  diftant,  and  the 
time  adually  arrived,  when  your  thoughts  muft 
be  employed  in  defignating  the  perfon,  who  iS 
to  be  clothed  with  that  important  truft,  it  ap- 
pears  to  me  proper,  efpecially  as  it  may  conduce 
to  a  more  diftind  expreiTion  of  the  public  voice, 
that  I  fliould  now  apprife  you  of  the  refolution  I 
have  formed,  to  decline  being  confidered  among 
the  number  of  thofe,  out  of  whom  a  choice  is  to 
be  made. 
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I  BEG  you,  at  the  fame  time,  to  do  me  the  juf- 
tice  to  be  affured,  that  this  refolution  has  not 
been  taken,  without  a  fti'id:  regard  to  all,  the 
conliderations  appertaining  to  the  relation, 
which  binds  a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country  ; 
and  that,  in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  fervice, 
which  filence  in  my  iituation  might  imply,  I  am 
influenced  by  no  diminution  of  zeal  for  your 
future  intereft  ;  no  deficiency  of  grateful  refpecl 
for  your  paft  kindnefs  :  But  am  fupported  by  a 
full  conviction  that  the  Hep  is  compatible  with 
both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance  hitherto 
in  the  office  to  which  your  fuffrages  have  twice 
called  me,  have  been  a  uniform  facrifice  of  in- 
clination to  the  opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  defer- 
ence for  what  appeared  to  be  your  defite.  I  con- 
ftantly  hoped,  that  it  would  have  been  much 
earlier  in  my  power,  confiftently  with  motives, 
which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  difregard,  to  re- 
turn to  that  retirement,  from  which  I  had  been 
reludantly  drawn.  The  ftrength  of  my  inclina- 
tion to  do  this,  previous  to  the  laft  eledion,  had 
even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an  addrefs  to  de- 
clare it  to  you  ;  but  mature  reflection  on  the 
then  perplexed  and  critical  pofture  of  our  affairs 
with  foreign  nations,  and  the  unanimous  advice 
of  perfons  entitled  to  my  confidence,  impelled  me 
to  abandon  the  idea. 
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I  REJOICE,  that  the  ftate  of  your  concerns, 
external  as  well  as  internal,  no  longer  renders 
the  purfuit  of  inclination  incompatible  with  the 
fentiment  of  duty,  or  propriety  ;  and  am 
perfuaded,  whatever  partiality  may  be  retained 
for  my  fervices,  that  in  the  prefent  circumftan- 
ces  of  our  country,  you  will  not  difapprove  my 
determination  to  retire. 

The  impreilions,  with  which  I  firft  undertook 
the  arduous  truft,  were  explained  on  the  proper 
occafion.  In  the  difcharge  of  this  truft,  I  will 
only  fay,  that  I  have,  with  good  intentions,  con- 
tributed towards  the  organization  and  adminif- 
tration  of  the  government,  the  beft  exertions  of 
which  a  very  fallible  judgment  was  capable. 
Not  unconfcious  in  the  outfet,  of  the  inferiority 
of  my  qualifications,  experience,  in  my  own 
eyes,  perhaps  ftill  more  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
has  ftrengthened  the  motives  to  diffidence  of  my^ 
felf ;  and  every  day  the  increaiing  weight  of 
years  admonifhes  me  more  and  more,  that  the 
Ihade  of  retirement  is  as  neceflary  to  me  as  it 
will  be  welcome.  Satisfied  that  if  any  circum- 
ftances  have  given  peculiar  value  to  my  fervices, 
they  were  temporary,  I  have  the  confolation  to 
believe,  that  while  choice  and  prudence  invite 
me  to  quit  the  political  fcene,  patriotifm  does  not 
forbid  it. 
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In  looking  forward  to  the  moment,  which  is 
intended  to  terminate  the  career  of  my  public 
life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit  me  to  fufpend 
the  deep  acknowledgment  of  that  debt  of  grati- 
tude, which  I  owe  to  my  beloved  country,  for 
the  many  honours  it  has  conferred  upon  me  ; 
ftill  more  for  the  ftedfaft  confidence  with  which 
it  has  fupported  me  ;  and  for  the  opportunities 
I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  manifefting  my  inviola- 
ble attachment,  by  fervices,  faithful  and  perfe- 
vering,  though  in  ufefulnefs  unequal  to  my 
zeal.  If  benefits  have  refulted  to  our  country 
from  thefe  fervices,  let  it  always  be  remembered 
to  your  praife,  and  as  an  inftrudive  example  in 
our  annals,  that  under  circumftances,  in  which 
the  paflions,  agitated  in  every  direction,  were 
liable  to  miflead,  amidft  appearances  fometimes 
dubious  ;  viciflitudes  of  fortune  often  difcour- 
aging  ;  in  fituations  in  which,  not  unfrequently, 
want  of  fuccefs  has  countenanced  the  fpirit  of 
criticifm  ;  the  conftancy  of  your  fupport  was  the 
efiential  prop  of  the  efforts,  and  a  guarantee  of 
the  plans  by  which  they  were  efFecled.  Pro- 
foundly penetrated  with  this  idea,  I  fiiall  carry  it 
with  me  to  my  grave,  as  a  ftrong  incitement  to 
unceafing  vows,  that  Heaven  may  continue  to 
you  the  choiceft  tokens  of  its  beneficence  ;  that 
your  union  and  brotherly  affection  may  be  per- 
petual J  that  the  free  Conftitution,  which  is  the 
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work  of  your  hands,  may  be  facrediy  maintained, 
that  its  adminiftration  in  every  department  may 
be  ftamped  with  wifdom  and  virtue  ;  that,  in 
fine,  the  happinefs  of  the  people  of  thefe  ftates, 
under  the  aufpices  of  liberty,  may  be  made  com- 
plete, by  fo  careful  a  prefervation  and  fo  prudent 
a  ufe  of  this  bleffing,  as  will  acquire  to  them  the 
glory  of  recommending  it  to  the  applaufe,  the 
affecl;ion,  and  the  adoption  of  every  nation 
which  is  yet  a  ftranger  to  it. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  flop.  But  a  folic!- 
tude  for  your  welfare,  which  cannot  end  but 
with  my  life,  and  the  apprehenfion  of  danger, 
natural  to  that  folicitude,  urge  me  on  an  occa- 
fion  like  the  prefent,  to  offer  to  your  folemn 
contemplation,  and  to  recommend  to  your  fre- 
quent review,  fome  fentiments,  which  are  the 
refult  of  much  refledlion,  of  no  inconfiderable 
obfervation,  and  which  appear  to  me  all-import- 
i^nt  to  the  permanency  of  your  felicity  as  a  people. 
Thefe  will  be  offered  to  you  with  the  more 
freedom,  as  you  can  only  fee  in  them  the  difin- 
terefted  warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who  can 
poflibly  have  no  perfonal  motive  to  bias  his  coun- 
fel.  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an  encouragement  to 
it,  your  indulgent  reception  of  my  fentiments  on 
a  former  and  not  diflimilar  occafion. 
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Interwove^i  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with 
every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no  recommen- 
dation of  mine  is  neceflary  to  fortify  or  confirm 
the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  Government,  which  conftitutes 
you  one  people,  is  alfo  now  dear  to  you.  It  is 
juftly  fo  ;  for  it  is  a  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of 
your  real  independence  ;  the  fupport  of  your 
tranquillity  at  home,  your  peace  abroad  ^  of  your 
fafety  ;  of  your  profperity  ;  of  that  very  liberty 
which  you  fo  highly  prize.  But,  as  it  is  eafy  to 
forefee,  that  from  different  caufes  and  from  dif- 
ferent quarters,  much  pains  will  be  taken,  many 
artifices  employed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds  the 
conviction  of  this  truth  ;  as  this  is  the  point  in 
your  political  fortrefs,  againfl:  which,  the  batte- 
ries of  internal  and  external  enemies  will  be  mofl 
conftantly  and  adively,  (though  often  covertly 
and  infidioufly)  direded,  it  is  of  infinite  moment, 
that  you  fliould  properly  eftimate  the  immenfe 
value  of  your  National  Union,  to  your  collective 
and  individual  happinefs ;  that  you  ftiould,  cherifh 
a  cordial,  habitual,  and  immoveable  attachment 
to  it ;  accuftoming  yourfelves  to  think  and  fpeak 
of  it  as  of  the  palladium  of  your  political  fafety 
and  profperity,  watching  for  its  prefervation  with 
jealous  anxiety  ;  difcountenancing  whatever  may 
fuggefl  even  a  fufpicion  that  it  can  in  any  event 
be  abandoned  j  and  indignantly  frowning  upon 
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the  firft  dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate 
any  portion  of  our  country  from  the  reft,  or  to 
enfeeble  the  facred  ties  which  now  link  together 
the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement  of  fym- 
pathy  and  intereft.  Citizens,  by  birth  or  choice, 
of  a  common  country,  that  country  has  a  right 
to  concentrate  your  affeclions.  The  name  of 
American,  which  belongs  to  you  in  your  na- 
tional capacity,  muft  always  exalt  the  juft  pride 
of  patriotifm,  more  than  any  appellation  derived 
from  local  difcrimination.  With  flight  Ihades  of 
difference,  you  have  the  fame  religion,  manners, 
habits,  and  political  principles.  You  have,  in  a 
common  caufe,  fought  and  triumphed  together  ; 
the  independence  and  liberty  you  pofTefs,  are  the 
work  of  joint  councils,  and  joint  efforts,  of  com- 
mon dangers,  fufferings  and  fucceffes. 

'  But  thefe  confiderations,  however  powerfully 
they  addrefs  themfelves  to  your  fenfibility,  are 
greatly  outweighed  by  thofe  which  apply  more 
immediately  to  your  intereft.  Here  every  por- 
tion  of  our  country  finds  the  moft  commanding 
motives  for  carefully  guarding  and  preferving 
the  union  of  the  whole. 
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Th^  Norths  in  an  unreftrained  intercourfe  with 
the  Souths  proteded  by  the  equal  laws  of  a  com- 
mon government,  finds  in  the  productions  of  the 
latter,   great    additional  refources  of  maritime 
and  commercial  enterprife,  and  precious  materi- 
als of  manufaduring  induftry.      The  Souths   in 
the  fame  intercourfe,  benefitting  by  the  agency  of 
the  Norths  fees  its  agriculture  grow,  and  its  com- 
merce  expand.     Turning  partly  into   its   own 
channels  the  feamen  of  the  North,  it  finds  its  par- 
ticular  navigation   invigorated  ;   and  while   it 
contributes,  in  different  ways,  to  nourifh  and 
increafe  the  general  mafs  of  the  national  navi- 
gation, it  looks  forward  to  the  prote^Hon  of  a 
maritime  ftrength,  to  which  itfelf  is  unequally 
adapted.     The  Eafl,  in  a  like  intercourfe  with 
the  Wefty  already  finds,  and  in  the  progreflive 
improvement  of  interior  communications,   by 
land  and  water,  will  more  and  more  find,  a  valu- 
able vent  for  the  commodities  which  it  brings 
from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at   home.     The 
Weji  derives  from  the  Eaji  fupplies  requifite  to  its 
growth  and  comfort ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  of 
ftill  greater  confequence,  it  muft  of  neceility  owe 
the  fecure  enjoyment  of  indifpenfable  outlets  for 
its  own  productions  to  the  weighty  influence, 
and  the  future  maritime  flrength  of  the  Atlantic 
fide  of  the  Union,  direded  by  an  indiffoluble 
community  of  intereft  as  07ie  nation.     Any  other 
tenure  by  which  the  Weft  can  hold  this  elTential 
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advantage,  whether  derived  from  its  own  fepa- 
rate  ftrength,  or  from  an  apoftate  and  unnatural 
connexion  with  any  foreign  power,  mull  be  in- 
trinfically  precarious. 

'  While  then  every  part  of  our  country  thus 
feels  an  immediate  and  particular  intereft  in 
Union,  all  the  parts  combined  cannot  fail  to  find 
in  the  united  mafs  of  means  and  efforts,  greater 
ftrength,  greater  refource,  proportionably  great- 
er fecurity  from  external  danger,  a  lefs  frequent 
interruption  of  their  peace  by  foreign  nations  ; 
and  what  is  of  moft  ineftimable  value  !  they 
muft  derive  from  Union  an  exemption  from 
thofe  broils  and  wars  between  themfelves,  which 
fo  freqikently  afflid  neighbouring  countries,  not 
tied  together  by  the  fame  government ;  which 
their  own  rivalihips  alone  would  be  fufEcient  to 
produce,  but  which  oppofite  foreign  alliances, 
attachments  and  intrigues  would  ftimulate  and 
embitter.  Hence  likewife  they  will  avoid  the 
neceflity  of  thofe  overgrown  military  eftablifli- 
ments,  which  under  any  form  of  government 
are  inaufpicious  to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  be 
regarded  as  particularly  hoftile  to  republican 
liberty.  In  this  fenfe  it  is,  that  your  Union 
ought  to  be  confidered  as  a  main  prop  of  your 
liberty,  and  that  the  love  of  the  one  ought  to 
endear  to  you  the  prefervation  of  the  other. 
b 
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These  confiderations  fpeak  a  perfuafive  Ian- 
guage  to  every  reflecting  and  virtuous  mind,, 
and  exhibit  the  continuance  of  the  Union  as  a 
primary  objed  of  patriotic  defire.  Is  there  a 
doubt,  whether  a  common  government  can  em- 
brace fo  large  a  fphere  ?  Let  experience  folve  it. 
To  liften  to  mere  fpeculation  in  fuch  a  cafe  were 
criminal.  We  are  authorized  to  hope  that  a 
proper  organization  of  the  whole  with  the  auxil- 
iary  agency  of  governments  for  the  refpedive 
fubdivifions,  will  afford  a  happy  iiTue  to  the 
experiment.  It  is  well  worth  a  fair  and  full 
experiment.  With  fuch  powerful  and  obvious 
motives  to  Union,  affecting  all  parts  of  our 
country,  while  experiment  ihall  not  have  demon- 
ftrated  its  impradicability,  there  will  always  be 
reafon  to  diflruft  the  patriotifm  of  thofe,  who 
in  any  quarter  may  endeavour  to  weaken  its 
bands. 

In  contemplating  the  caufes  which  may  dif- 
turb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as  matter  of  ferious 
concern,  that  any  ground  fhould  be  furnifhed 
for  charaderizing  parties,  by  Geographical  dif- 
criminations  :  Northern  and  Southern  ;  Atlantic 
and  Wejlern  ;  whence  defigning  men  may  en- 
deavour to  excite  a  belief,  that  there  is  a  real  dif- 
ference of  local  interefts  and  views.  One  of  the 
expedients  of  party  to  acquire  influence,  within 
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particular  diftridls,  is  to  mifreprefent  the  opinions 
and  aims  of  other  diftrids.  You  cannot  Ihield 
yourfelves  too  much  againft  the  jealoufies  and 
heart-burnings  which  fpring  from  thefe  mifrep- 
refentations  ;  they  tend  to  render  alien  to  each 
other  thofe  who  ought  to  be  bound  together  by 
fraternal  affe(5lion.  The  inhabitants  of  our  weft- 
em  country  have  lately  had  a  ufeful  leffon  on 
this  head  :  They  have  feen,  in  the  negociation 
by  the  Executive,  and  in  the  unanimous  ratifi- 
cation by  the  Senate,  of  the  Treaty  with  Spain, 
and  in  the  univerfal  fatisfadion  at  that  event, 
throughout  the  United  States,  a  deciiive  proof 
how  unfounded  were  the  fufpicions  propagated 
among  them,  of  a  policy  in  the  general  govern- 
ment and  in  the  Atlantic  ftates,  unfriendly  to 
their  interefts  in  regard  to  the  Miflifippi  ;  they 
have  been  witneffes  to  the  formation  of  two. 
treaties,  that  with  Great  Britain,  and  that  with 
Spain,  which  fecure  to  them  every  thing  they 
could  defire,  in  refped  to  our  foreign  relations, 
towards  confirming  their  profperity.  Will  it 
not  be  their  wifdom  to  rely  for  the  prefervation 
of  thefe  advantages  on  the  Union  by  which  they 
were  procured  ?  Will  they  not  henceforth  be 
deaf  to  thofe  advifers,  if  fuch  there  are,  who 
would  fever  them  from  their  brethren,  and  con- 
ned them  with  aliens  ? 
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To  the  efScacy  and  permanency  of  you^ 
Union,  a  government  for  the  whole  is  indifpem 
fable.  No  alliances,  however  ftri6l,  between  the 
parts,  can  be  an  adequate  fubftitute  ;  they  will 
inevitably  experience  the  infradions  and  inter- 
ruptions which  all  alliances  in  all  times  have  ex^ 
perienced.  Senfible  of  this  momentous  truth,, 
you  have  improved  upon  your  firft  effay,  by  the 
adoption  of  a  conftitution  of  government  better 
calculated  than  your  former  for  an  intimate 
Union,  and  for  the  efficacious  management  of, 
your  common  concerns.  This  government,  the 
offspring  of  your  own  choice,  uninfluenced  and 
unawed,  adopted  upon  full  invefligation  and  ma- 
ture deliberation,  completely  free  in  its  princi- 
ples, in  the  diflribution  of  its  powers,  uniting 
fecurity  with  energy,  and  containing  within  it- 
felf  a  provifion  for  its  own  amendment,  has  a 
jufl  claim  to  your  confidence  and  your  fupport. 
Refped  for  its  authority,  compliance  with  its 
laws,  acquiefcence  in  its  meafures,  are  duties 
enjoined  by  the  fundamental  maxims  of  true 
liberty.  The  bafis  of  our  political  fyflems  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  make  and  to  alter  their, 
conftitutions  of  government.  But,  the  confli- 
tution  which  at  any  time  exifls,  until  changed 
by  an  explicit  and  authentic  ad  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple, is  facredly  obligatory  upon  all.  The  very 
idea  of  the  power  and  the  right  of  the  people  to 
eftablifli  government,  prefuppofes  the  duty  of 
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every  individual  to  obey  the  eftabliflied  gov- 
ernment. 

All  obftruclions  to  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  all  combinations  and  affociations,  under 
whatever  plaufible  character,  with  the  real  defign 
to  direct,  control,  counteracl  or  awe  the  regular 
deliberation  and  action  of  the  conftituted  author- 
ities, are  deftru6live  of  this  fundamental  princi- 
ple, and  of  fatal  tendency.  They  ferve  to  organ- 
ize fadion,  to  give  it  an  artificial  and  extraordi- 
nary force  ;  to  put  in  the  place  of  the  delegated 
will  of  the  nation,  the  will  of  a  party,  often  a 
fmall  but  artful  and  enterprifing  minority  of  the 
community  ;  and,  according  to  the  alternate 
triumph  of  different  parties,  to  make  the  public 
adminiftration  the  mirror  of  the  ill-concerted 
and  incongruous  projects  of  faction,  rather  than 
the  organ  of  confiftent  and  wholefome  plans,  di- 
gefted  by  common  councils,  and  modified  by 
mutual  interefl;s. 

However  combinations,  or  aflbciations,  of  the 
above  defcription,  may  now  and  then  anfwer 
popular  ends,  they  are  likely  in  the  courfe  of 
time  and  things,  to  become  potent  engines,  by 
which  cunning,  ambitious,  and  unprincipled 
men,  will  be  enabled  to  fubvert  the  power  of  the 
people,  and  ufurp  for  themfelves  the  reins  of 
government  j   deftroying  afterwards,  the. very 
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engines    which    have    lifted  them    to    unjuft 
dominion. 

Towards  the  prefer vation  of  your  govern- 
ment, and  the  permanency  of  your  prefent  happy 
Hate,  it  is  requifite,  not  only  that  you  fteadily 
difcountenance  irregular  oppofitions  to  its  ac- 
knowledged authority,  but  alfo  that  you  refift 
with  care,  the  fpirit  of  innovation  upon  its  prin- 
cij^es,    however   fpecious   the   pretexts.      One 
method  of  alTault  may  be  to  effed,  in  the  forms 
of  the  conftitution,  alterations  which  will  impair 
the  energy  of  the  fyftem,  and  thus  to  undermine, 
what  cannot  be  directly  overthrown.     In  all  the 
changes  to  which  you  may  be  invited,  remember 
that  time  and  habit  are  at  leaft  as  neceflary  to 
fix  the  true  charader  of  governments,   as    of 
other   human   inftitutions  ;   that  experience  is 
the  fureft  ftandard,  by  which  to  tell  the  real  ten- 
dency of  the  exifting  conftitution  of  a  country  ;, 
that  facility  in  changes,  upon  the  credit  of  mere 
hypothelis   and   opinion,   expofes   to   perpetual 
change,  from  the  endlefs  variety  of  hypothefis 
and  opinion  ;    and  remember,   efpecially,   that 
for  the  efficient  management  of  your  common  in- 
tereft,  in  a  country  fo  extenfive  as  ours,  a  gov- 
ernment of  as  much  viojour  as  is  confiftent  with 
the  perfect  fecurity  of  liberty,  is  indifpenfable. 
Liberty  itfelf  will  find  in  fuch  a  government, 
with  powers  properly  diftributed  and  adjufted. 
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its  fureft  guardian.  It  is,  indeed,  little  elfe  than 
a  name,  where  the  government  is  too  feeble  to 
withftand  the  enterprifes  of  faction,  to  confine 
each  member  of  the  fociety  within  the  limits  pre- 
fcribed  by  the  laws,  and  to  maintain  all  in  the 
fecure  and  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of 
perfon  and  property. 

I  HAVE  already  intimated  to  you,  the  danger 
of  parties  in  the  ftate,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  founding  of  them  on  geographical  dif- 
criminations.  Let  me  now  take  a  more  com- 
preheniive  view,  and  warn  you  in  the  moft  fo- 
lemn  manner  againft  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
fpirit  of  party  generally. 

This  fpirit,  unfortunately,  is  infeparable  from 
our  nature,  having  its  root  in  the  ftrongeft  paf- 
fions  of  the  human  mind.  It  exifts  under  dif- 
ferent fliapes  in  all  governments,  more  or  lefs 
ftifled,  controled,  or  repreffed  ;  but  in  thofe  of 
the  popular  form,  it  is  feen  in  its  greateft  rank- 
nefs,  and  is  truly  their  worfl  enemy. 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  fa6tion  over 
another,  fharpened  by  the  fpirit  of  revenge, 
natural  to  party  diffenfion,  which  in  different 
ages  and  countries  has  perpetrated  the  moll  hor- 
rid enormities,  is  itfelf  a  frightful  defpotifm. 
But  this  leads  at  length  to  a  more  formal  and 
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permanent  defpotifm.  The  diforders  and  mife- 
ries  which  refult,  gradually  incline  the  minds  of 
men  to  feek  fecurity  and  repofe  in  the  abfolutc 
power  of  an  individual  :  And  fooner  or  later, 
the  chief  of  fome  prevailing  fa<^ion,  more  able 
or  more  fortunate  than  his  competitors,  turns 
this  difpofition  to  the  purpofes  of  his  own  eleva- 
tion, on  the  ruins  of  public  liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extremity 
of  this  kind  (which  neverthelefs  ought  not  to  be 
entirely  out  of  fight)  the  common  and  continual 
mifchiefs  of  the  fpirit  of  party  are  fufficient  to 
make  it  the  intereft  and  duty  of  a  wife  people  to 
difcourage  and  reftrain  it. 

It  ferves  always  to  diftra6l:  the  public  councils, 
and  enfeeble  the  public  adminiftration.  It  agi- 
tates the  community  with  ill  founded  jealoufies 
and  falfe  alarms  ;  kindles  the  animofity  of  one 
part  againft  another  ;  foments,  occafionally,  riot 
and  infurredion.  It  opens  the  door  to  foreign 
influence  and  corruption,  which  find  a  facilitated 
accefs  to  the  government  itfelf,  through  the 
channels  of  party  paffions.  Thus  the  policy  and 
will  of  one  country  are  fubjecled  to  the  policy 
and  will  of  another. 


There  is  an 
tries  are 


is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free  coun- 
ufeful  checks  upon  the  adminiftration 
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of  the  government,  and  ferve  to  keep  alive  the 
fpirit  of  liberty.  This,  wthin  certain  limits,  is 
probably  true  ;  and  in  governments  of  a  mo- 
narchical caft,  patriotifm  may  look  with  indul- 
gence, if  not  with  favour,  upon  the  fpirit  of 
party.  But  in  thofe  of  the  popular  character,  in 
governments  purely  elective,  it  is  a  fpirit  not  to 
be  encouraged.  From  their  natural  tendency, 
it  is  certain  there  will  always  be  enough  of  that 
fpirit  for  every  falutary  purpofe  ;  and  there 
being  conftant  danger  of  excefs,  the  effort  ought 
to  be,  by  force  of  public  opinion,  to  mitigate  and 
affuage  it.  A  fire  not  to  be  quenrhed  ;  it  de- 
mands a  uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  its  burfl- 
ing  into  a  flame,  left,  inftead  of  warming  it 
fliould  confume. 

It  is  important  likewife,  that  the  habits  of 
thinking  in  a  free  country,  fhould  infpire  caution 
in  thofe  intrufted  with  its  adminiftration,  to 
confine  themfelves  within  their  refpedive  confti- 
tutional  fpheres,  avoiding  in  the  exercife  of  the 
powers  of  one  department,  to  encroach  upon 
another.  The  fpirit  of  encroachment  tends  to 
confolidate  the  powers  of  all  the  departments  in 
one,  and  thus  to  create,  whatever  the  form  of 
government,  a  real  defpotifm.  A  juft  eftimate 
of  that  love  of  power,  and  pronenefs  to  abufe  it, 
which  predominates  in  the  human  heart,  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  fatisfy  us  of  the  truth  of  this  pofition. 
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The  necefiity  of  reciprocal  checks  in  the  exercife 
of  political  power  ;  by  dividing  and  diftributing 
it  into  different  depofitories,  and  conftituting 
each  the  guardian  of  the  public  weal  againft  in- 
vaiions  by  the  others,  has  been  evinced  by  ex- 
periments ancient  and  modern  :  fome  of  them 
in  our  country,  and  under  our  own  eyes.  To 
preferve  them  muft  be  as  necefTary  as  to  inftitute 
them.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  dif- 
tribution  or  modification  of  the  conftitutional 
powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong,  let  it  be  cor- 
rected by  an  amendment,  in  the  way  which  the 
conftitution  defignates  ;  but  let  there  be  no 
change  by  ufurpation  ;  for  though  this,  in  one 
inftance,  may  be  the  inflrument  of  good,  it  is  the 
cuftomary  weapon  by  which  free  governments 
are  deftroyed.  The  precedent  muft  always 
greatly  overbalance  in  permanent  evil  any  par- 
tial or  tranfient  benefit  which  the  ufe  can  at  any 
time  yield. 

Of  all  the  difpofitions  and  habits  which  lead 
to  political  profperity,  religion  and  morality  are 
indifpenfable  fupports.  In  vain  would  that  man 
claim  the  tribute  of  patriotifm,  who  would  la- 
bour to  fubvert  thefe  great  pillars  of  human 
happinefs,  thefe  firmeft  props  of  the  duties  of 
men  and  citizens.  The  mere  politician,  equally 
with  the  pious  man,  ought  to  refpecl  and  to 
cherifh  them.  A  volume  could  not  trace  all 
their  conne(5lions  with  public  and  private  felicity. 
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Let  it  {imply  be  afked.  Where  is  the  fecurity  for 
property,  for  reputation,  for  life,  if  a  fenfe  of  re- 
ligious obligation  defert  the  oaths  which  are  the 
inftruments  of  inveftigation  in  courts  of  juilice  ? 
And  let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  fuppofition, 
that  morality  can  be  maintained  without  religion. 
Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of 
refined  education,  on  minds  of  peculiar  ftrudure; 
reafon  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect 
that  national  morality  can  prevail,  in  excluiion 
of  religious  principle. 

It  is  fubftantially  true,  that  virtue  or  morality 
is  a  neceffary  fpring  of  popular  government. 
The  rule  indeed  extends  with  more  or  lefs  force 
to  every  fpecies  of  free  government.  Who  that 
is  a  fincere  friend  to  it  can  look  with  indiffer- 
ence upon  attempts  to  fhake  the  foundation  of 
the  fabric  ? 

Promote  then,  as  an  obje6l  of  primary  import- 
ance, inflitutions  for  the  general  difFufion  of 
knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  flruclure  of  a 
government  gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is 
eifential  that  public  opinion  fhould  be  enlight- 
ened. 

As  a  very  important  fource  of  flrength  and  fe- 
curity, cherifh  public  credit.  One  method  of 
preferving  it,  is  to  ufe  it  as  fparingly  as  poflible  j 
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avoiding  occafions  of  expenfe  by  cultivating 
peace  ;  but  remembering  alfo  that  timely  dif- 
burfements  to  prepare  for  danger,  frequently 
prevent  much  greater  difburfements  to  repel  it  : 
Avoiding  likewife  the  accumulation  of  debt,  not 
only  by  lliunning  occalions  of  expenfe,  but  by 
vigorous  exertions  in  time  of  peace  to  difcharge 
the  debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have  oc- 
cafioned,  not  ungeneroufly  throwing  upon  pof- 
terity  the  burthen  which  we  ourfelves  ought  to 
bear.  The  execution  of  thefe  maxims  belongs 
to  your  reprefentatives,  but  it  is  neceffary  that 
public  opinion  fhould  co-operate.  To  facihtate 
to  them  the  performance  of  their  duty,  it  is  ef- 
fential  that  you  fhould  practically  bear  in  mind, 
that  towards  the  payment  of  debts  there  muft  be 
revenue  ;  that  to  have  revenue  there  muft  be 
taxes  ;  that  no  taxes  can  be  devifed  which  are 
not  more  or  lefs  inconvenient  and  unpleafant  ; 
that  the  intrinfic  embarralTments  infeparable 
from  the  felediion  of  the  proper  objects  (which 
is  always  a  choice  of  difficulties)  ought  to  be  a 
decilive  motive  for  a  candid  conftruclion  of  the 
condud  of  the  government  in  making  it,  and 
for  a  fpirit  of  acquiefcence  in  the  meafure,  for 
obtaining  revenue,  which  the  public  exigencies 
may  at  any  time  diftate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  juftice  towards  all 
nations  j   cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all  j 


religion  and  morality  enjoin  this  condu61:  ;  and 
can  it  be,  that  good  policy  does  not  equally  en- 
join it  ?  It  will  be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened, 
and  (at  no  diftant  period)  a  great  nation,  to  give 
to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too  novel 
example  of  a  people  always  guided  by  an  exalted 
juftice  and  benevolence.  Who  can  doubt,  that 
in  the  courfe  of  time  and  things,  the  fruits  of 
fuch  a  plan  would  richly  repay  any  temporary 
advantages  which  might  be  loft  by  a  fteady  ad- 
herancc  to  it  ?  Can  it  be,  that  Providence  has 
not  connected  the  permanent  felicity  of  a  nation 
with  its  virtue  ?  The  experiment,  at  leaft,  is 
recommended  by  every  fentiment  which  enno- 
bles human  nature.  Alas  !  is  it  rendered  im- 
poflible  by  its  vices  ? 

In  the  execution  of  fuch  a  plan,  nothing  is 
more  eflential  than  that  permanent,  inveterate 
antipathies  againft  particular  nations,  and  paf- 
fionate  attachments  for  others,  fhould  be  ex- 
cluded ;  and  that  in  the  place  of  them,  juft  and 
amicable  feelings  towards  all  fliould  be  cultivated. 
The  nation,  which  indulges  towards  another  an 
habitual  hatred,  or  an  habitual  fondnefs,  is  in 
fome  degree  a  Have.  It  is  a  flave  to  its  animolity 
or  to  its  affection,  either  of  which  is  fufficient  to 
lead  it  aftray  from  its  duty  and  its  intereft. 
Antipathy  in  one  nation  againft  another,  difpofes 
each  more  readily  to  offer  infult  and  injury,  to 
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lay  hold  of  flight  caufes  of  umbrage,  and  to  be 
haughty  and  intradable,  when  accidental  or 
trifling  occalions  of  difpute  occur. 

Hence  frequent  coUifions,  obftinate,  envenom- 
ed and  bloody  contefts.  The  nation,  prompted 
by  ill  will  and  refentment,  fometimes  impels  to 
war  the  government,  contrary  to  the  bed  calcu- 
lations of  policy.  The  government  fometimes 
participates  in  the  national  propenfity,  and 
adopts  through  paflion,  what  reafon  would  re- 
ject ;  at  other  times,  it  m.akes  the  animofity  of 
the  nation  fubfervient  to  the  projects  of  hoftility, 
inftigated  by  pride,  ambition,  and  other  fmifter 
and  pernicious  motives.  The  peace  often,  fome- 
times perhaps  the  liberty,  of  nations,  has  been 
the  vidim. 

So,  likewife,  a  paflionate  attachment  of  one 
nation  for  another,  produces  a  variety  of  evils. 
Sympathy  for  the  favourite  nation,  facilitating 
the  illufion  of  an  imaginary  common  intereft,  in 
cafes  where  no  real  common  intereft  exifts,  and 
infufmg  into  one  the  enmities  of  the  other,  be- 
trays the  former  into  a  participation  in  the  quar- 
rels and  wars  of  the  latter,  without  adequate 
inducement  or  juftification.  It  leads  alfo  to  con- 
concelTions  to  the  favourite  nation  of  privileges 
denied  to  others,  which  is  apt  doubly  to  injure 
the  nation  making  the  conceffions  ;   by   unne- 
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ceffarily  parting  with  what  ought  to  have  been 
retained  ;  and  by  exciting  jealoufy,  ill  will,  and 
a  difpoiition  to  retaliate,  in  the  parties  from 
whom  equal  privileges  are  withheld  :  And  it 
gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted,  or  deluded  citi- 
zens (who  devote  themfelves  to  the  favourite  na- 
tion) facility  to  betray,  or  facrifice  the  interefts 
of  their  own  country,  without  odium,  fome- 
times  even  with  popularity  ;  gilding  with  the 
appearances  of  a  virtuous  fenfe  of  obligation,  a 
commendable  deference  for  public  opinion,  or  a 
laudable  zeal  for  public  good,  the  bafe  or  foolifh 
compliances  of  ambition,  corruption  or  in- 
fatuation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in  innumera- 
ble ways,  fuch  attachments  arc  particularly 
alarming  to  the  truly  enlightened  and  indepen- 
dent patriot.  How  many  opportunities  do  they 
afford  to  tamper  with  domeftic  factions,  to  prac- 
tife  the  arts  of  feduclion,  to  millead  public 
opinion,  to  influence  or  awe  the  public  councils  ! 
fuch  an  attachment  of  a  frnall  or  weak,  towards 
a  great  and  powerful  nation,  dooms  the  form.er 
to  be  the  fatellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  iniidious  wiles  of  foreign  influ- 
ence (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me,  fellow-citizens) 
the  jealoufy  of  a  free  people  ought  to  be  con- 
fl:antly    awake  ;    flnce   hiftory    and   experience 
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prove,  that  foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  mojQ: 
baneful  foes  of  republican  government.  But 
that  jealoufy,  to  be  ufeful,  muft  be  impartial  j 
elfe  it  becomes  the  inftrument  of  the  very  influ- 
ence to  be  avoided,  infl:ead  of  a  defence  againft  it, 
Exceflive  partiality  for  one  foreign  nation,  and 
exceflive  diflike  of  another,  caufe  thofe  whom 
they  actuate,  to  fee  danger  only  on  one  fide,  and 
ferve  to  veil  and'  even  fecond  the  arts  of  influ- 
ence on  the  other.  Real  patriots,  who  may  re- 
fift  the  intrigues  of  the  favourite,  are  liable  to  be- 
come fufpecled  and  odious  ;  while  its  tools  and 
dupes  ufurp  the  applaufe  and  confidence  of  the 
people  to  furrender  their  interefts. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to 
foreign  nations,  is,  in  extending  our  commercial 
relations,  to  have  with  them  as  little  political 
connection  as  poflibk.  So  far  as  we  have  already 
formed  engagements,  let  them  be  fulfilled  witli 
perfeft  good  faith.     Here  let  us  flop. 

Europe  has  a  fet  of  primary  interefl:s,  which 
to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote  relation. 
Hence  ftie  mufl:  be  engaged  in  frequent  contro- 
verfies,  the  caufes  of  which  are  eflentially  foreign 
to  our  concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it  muft  be 
unwife  in  us  to  impHcate  ourfelves,  by  artificial 
ties,  in  the  ordinary  viciflitudes  of  her  politics, 
or  the  ordinary  combinations  and  collifions  of 
her  friendfliips,  or  enmities. 
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Our  detached  and  diftant  fituation,  invites  and 
enables  us  to  purfue  a  different  courfe.     If  we 
remain  one  people,  under  an  efficient  govern- 
ment, the  period  is  not  far  ojBF,  when  we  may- 
defy  material  injury  from  external  annoyance  ; 
when  we  may  take  fuch  an  attitude  as  will  caufe 
the  neutrality,  we  may  at  any  time  refolve  upon, 
to  be  fcrupuloufly  refpec^ed  ;   when  belligerent 
nations,  under  the  impoffibility  of  making  ac- 
quifitipns  upon  us,  will  not  lightly  hazard  the 
giving  us  provocation  ;  when  we  may  choofe 
peace  or  war,  as  our  interefl,  guided  by  juflice, 
ihall  counfel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  fo  peculiar  a 
fituation  ?  Why  quit  our  own,  to  fland  upon 
foreign  ground  ?  Why,  by  interweaving  our 
deftiny  with  that  uf  any  pait  uf  Europe,  entangle 
our  peace  and  profperity  in  the  toils  of  European 
ambition,  rivalfhip,  interefl,  humour  or  caprice  ? 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  fleer  clear  of  perma- 
nent alliances,  with  any  portion  of  the  foreign 
world  ;  fo  far,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now  at  liberty 
to  do  it  ;  for  let  me  not  be  underftood  as  capa- 
ble of  patronifing  infidelity  to  exifling  engage- 
ments. I  hold  the  maxim  no  lefs  applicable  to 
public  than  to  private  affairs,  that  honefly  is 
always  the  befl  policy.  I  repeat  it  therefore,  let 
thofe  engagements  be  obferved  in  their  genuine 
d 
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feiifc.    But  in  my  opinion,  it  is  unneceffary,  and 
would  be  unwile  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourfelves,  by 
fuitable  eftablifhments,  in  a  refpedable  defenfive 
pofture,  we  may  fafely  truft  to  temporary  alli^ 
ances  for  extraordinary  emergencies. 

Harmony,  liberal  intercourfe  with  all  nations^ 
ire  recommended  by  policy,  humanity  and  in- 
tereft.  But  even  our  commercial  policy  fliould 
hold  an  equal  and  impartial  hand ;  neither  feek- 
ing  nor  granting  exclufive  favours  or  preferences; 
confulting  the  natural  courfe  of  things  ;  diffuf- 
ing  and  diverfifying  by  gentle  means  the  ftreams 
ofcommerce,  but  forcing  nothing  ;  eftablifhing, 
with  the  powers  fo  difpofed,  in  order  to  give 
trade  a  ftable  courfe,  to  define  the  rights  of  our 
merchants,  and  to  enable  the  government  to 
fupport  them,  conventional  rules  of  intercourfe, 
the  bell  that  prefent  circumftances  and  mutual 
opinion  will  permit,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to 
be  from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied,  as  ex- 
perience and  circumftances  fliall  didate  ;  con- 
ftantly  keeping  in  view,  that  it  is  folly  in  one 
nation  to  look  for  difmterefted  favours  from 
another  ;  that  it  muft  pay  with  a  portion  of  its 
independence  for  whatever  it  may  accept  under 
that  charafter  ;  that  by  fuch  acceptance,  it  may 
place  itfelf  in  the  condition  of  having  given 
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equivalents  for  nominal  favours,  andyet  of  being 
reproached  with  ingratitude  for  not  giving  more. 
There  can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  exped,  or 
calculate  upon  real  favours  from  nation  to  na- 
tion. It  is  an  illufion  which  experience  muft 
cure,  which  a  juft  pride  ought  to  difcard. 

In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen,  thefe 
counfels  of  an  old  and  affedionate  friend,  I  dare 
not  hope  they  will  make  the  ftrong  and  lafting 
impreflion  I  could  wifh  ;  that  they  will  control 
the  ufual  current  of  the  pafTions,  or  prevent  our 
nation  from  running  the  courfe  which  has 
hitherto  marked  the  deftiny  of  nations  :  But  if 
I  may  even  flatter  myfelf  that  they  may  be  pro^ 
dudive  of  fome  partial  benefit,  fome  occafional 
good  ;  that  they  may  now  and  then  recur  to 
moderate  the  fury  of  party  fpirit,  to  warn 
againft  the  mifchiefs  of  foreign  intrigue,  to 
guard  againft  the  impoftures  of  pretended  patri- 
otifm,  this  hope  will  be  a  full  recompence  for  the 
folicitude  for  your  welfare,  by  which  they  have 
been  dictated. 

How  far,  in  the  difcharge  of  my  ofEcial  duties^ 
I  have  been  guided  by  the  principles  which  have 
been  delineated,  the  public  records  and  other 
evidences  of  my  conduct  muft  witnefs  to  you 
and  to  the  world.     To  myfelf,  the  affurance  of 
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my  own  confcience  is,  that  I-have  at  leaft  believed 
myfelf  to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  ftill  fublifting  war  in  Europe, 
my  Proclamation  of  the  22d  of  April,  1793,  is 
the  index  to  my  plan.  Sandioned  by  your  ap- 
proving voice,  and  by  that  of  your  reprefenta- 
tives  in  both  houfes  of  Congrefs,  the  fpirit  of 
that  meafure  has  continually  governed  me  ;  un- 
influenced by  any  attempts  to  deter  or  divert 
me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  the  aid  of 
the  beft  lights  I  could  obtain,  I  was  well  fatisfied 
that  our  country,  under  all  the  circumftances  of 
the  cafe,  had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound  in 
duty  and  intereil  to  take,  a  neutral  pofition. 
Having  taken  it,  I  determined,  as  far  as  fhould 
depend  upon  m.e,  to  maintain  it  with  modera- 
tion, perfeverance  and  firmnefs. 

The  confiderations  which  refpecl  the  right  to 
hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not  neceffary  on  this  oc- 
caiion  to  detail.  I  will  only  obferve,  that  ac- 
cording to  my  underftanding  of  the  matter,  that 
right,  fo  far  from^  being  denied  by  any  of  the 
belligerent  powers,  has  been  virtually  admitted 
by  all. 
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The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduft  may  be 
inferred,  without  any  thing  more,  from  the  obli- 
gation which  juftice  and  humanity  impofe  on 
every  nation,  in  cafes  in  which  it  is  free  to  ad, 
to  maintain  inviolate  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  towards  other  nations. 

The  inducements  of  intereft  for  obferving  that 
condud,  will  be  beft  referred  to  your  own  re- 
flexions and  experience.  With  me,  a  predom- 
inant  motive  has  been,  to  endeavour  to  gain 
time  to  our  country  to  fettle  and  mature  its  yet 
recent  inftitutions,  and  to  progrefs  without  in- 
terruption to  that  degree  of  ftrength  and  conlift- 
ency  which  is  neceffary  to  give  it,  humanly  fpeak- 
ing,  the  command  of  its  own  fortunes. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of  my  ad- 
miniftration,  I  am  unconicious  of  intentional 
error,  I  am  neverthelefs  too  fenfible  of  my  de- 
feds,  not  to  think  it  probable  that  I  may  have 
commited  many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be, 
I  fervently  befeech  the  Almighty  to  avert  or  mit- 
igate  the  evils  to  which  they  may  tend.  I  lliall 
alfo  carry  with  me  the  hope,  that  my  country 
will  never  ceafe  to  view  them  with  indulp-ence  ; 

o  ^ 

and  that  after  forty  five  years  of  my  life  dedicated 
to  its  fervice,  with  an  upright  zeal,  the  faults 
of  incompetent   abilities   will  be  configned  to 
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oblivion,  as  myfelf  muft  foon  be  to  the  man- 
sions of  reft. 

Relying  on.  its  kindnefs  in  this  as  in  other 
things,  and  actuated  by  that  fervent  love  to- 
wards it,  which  is  fo  natural  to  a  man  who  views 
in  it  the  native  foil  of  himfelf  and  his  progenitors 
for  feveral  generations,  I  anticipate  with  plealing 
expeftation  that  retreat,  in  which  I  promife  to 
realize,  without  alloy,  the  fweet  enjoyment  of 
partaking,  in  the  midft  of  my  fellow-citizens,  the 
benign  influence  of  good  laws  under  a  free  gov- 
ernment 'y  the  ever  favourite  objecl  of  my  heart, 
and  the  happy  reward,  as  I  truft,  of  our  mutual 
cares,  labours  and  dangers, 

G.  WASHINGTON. 

United  States,  17th  Sept.  iyg6» 
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